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THE BEAR-MAIDEN. 

AN OJIBWA FOLK-TALE FROM LAC COURTE OREILLE RESERVATION, 

WISCONSIN. 

There was an old man and woman who had three daughters, two 
older ones, and a younger one who was a little bear. The father and 
mother got very old and could not work any longer, so the two older 
daughters started away to find work in order to support themselves. 
They did not want their little sister to go with them, so they left 
her at home. 

After a time they looked around, and saw the little Bear running 
to overtake them. They took her back home, and tied her to the 
door-posts of the wigwam, and again started away to find work ; and 
again they heard something behind them, and saw the little Bear 
running toward them with the posts on her back. The sisters 
untied her from them and tied her to a large pine-tree. Then they 
continued on their journey. They heard a noise behind them once 
more, and turned around to find their younger sister, the little 
Bear, running to them with the pine-tree on her back. They did 
not want her to go with them, so they untied her from the pine-tree 
and fastened her to a huge rock, and continued on in search of work. 

Soon they came to a wide river which they could not get across. 
As they sat there on the shore wondering how they could cross 
the river, they heard a noise coming toward them. They looked up 
and saw their younger sister running to them with the huge rock on 
her back. They untied the rock, threw it into the middle of the 
river, laid a pine-tree on it, and walked across. This time the little 
Bear went with them. 

After a short journey they came to a wigwam where an old woman 
lived with her two daughters. This old woman asked them where 
they were going. They told her that their parents were old, and 
that they were seeking work in order to support themselves. She 
invited them in, gave them all supper, and after supper the two older 
sisters and the two daughters of the old woman went to sleep in the 
same bed. 

The old woman and the little Bear sat up, and the little Bear told 
many stories to the old woman. At last they both appeared to fall 
asleep. The little Bear pinched the old woman, and finding her 
asleep, went to the bed and changed the places of the four sleeping 
girls. She put the daughters of the old woman on the outside and 
her own sisters in the middle. Then she lay down as though asleep. 
After a short time the old woman awoke and pinched the little Bear 
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to see whether she slept. She sharpened her knife and went to the 
bed and cut off the heads of the two girls at the outer edges of the 
bed. The old woman lay down and soon was sleeping. The little 
Bear awoke her sisters, and they all three crept away. 

In the morning when the old woman got up and found that she 
had killed her two daughters, she was very angry. She jumped 
up into the sky, and tore down the sun and hid it in her wigwam, so 
that the little Bear and her sisters would get lost in the dark. They 
passed on and on, and at last met a man carrying a light. He said 
he was searching for the sun. They passed on, and soon came to a 
large village where all of the men were going around with lights. 
Their chief was sick because the sun had vanished. 

He asked the little Bear whether she could bring back the sun. 
She said : " Yes, give me two handsful of maple-sugar and your old- 
est son." With the maple-sugar she went to the wigwam of the old 
woman, and, climbing up to the top, threw the sugar into a ket- 
tle of wild rice which the old woman was cooking. When the old 
woman tasted the rice she found it too sweet, so she went away to 
get some water to put in the kettle, and the little Bear jumped down, 
ran into the wigwam, grabbed up the hidden sun, and threw it into 
the sky. When the little Bear returned to the village, she gave the 
oldest son of the chief to her oldest sister for a husband. 

The old woman was angry, very angry, to find that the sun was 
again up in the sky, so she jumped up and tore down the moon. 
The good old chief again became sick because the nights were all 
dark. He asked the little Bear whether she could bring back the 
moon. She said : " Yes, if you give me two handsful of salt and your 
next oldest son." She took the salt, climbed on top of the wigwam 
of the old woman, and threw it into her boiling kettle. Again the old 
woman had to go away for water. The little Bear then ran into the 
wigwam, and, catching up the moon, tossed it into the sky. The 
little Bear returned to the village and gave the chief's second son to 
her other sister. 

Again the old chief got sick, and he asked the little Bear whether 
she could get him his lost horse which was all covered with bells. 
She answered : " Yes, give me two handsful of maple-sugar and 
your youngest son." The little Bear went to the old woman's wig- 
wam, and, doing as she had done before, she made the old woman 
go away for water. She then slipped into the wigwam and began 
taking the bells from the horse which was there. She led the horse 
outside, but she had neglected to take off one bell. The old woman 
heard the bell, and ran and caught the little Bear. She put the bells 
all back onto the horse, and put the little Bear into a bag and tied the 
bag to a limb of a tree. When this was done she went far away to 
get a large club with which to break the little Bear's neck. 
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While she was gone the little Bear bit a hole in the bag and got 
down. This time she took all of the bells from the horse, and then 
she caught all of the dogs and pet animals of the old woman, and put 
them and her dishes into the bag, and tied it to the limb. Pretty soon 
the old woman returned with her large club, and she began to beat 
the bag furiously. The little Bear could see from her hiding-place, 
and could hear the animals and hear the dishes breaking as the old 
woman struck the bag. 

When the little Bear took the horse to the chief, he gave her his 
youngest son. They lived close to the other two brothers and sis- 
ters. The little Bear's husband would not sleep with her, so she 
became very angry, and told him to throw her into the fire. Her 
sisters heard the noise, and came in to see what the matter was. 
The young man told them what their sister had ordered him to do. 
When they went away he turned toward the fire, and a beautiful, 
very beautiful maiden sprang out from the flames. Then this beau- 
tiful maiden would not sleep with her husband. 

Albert Ernest Jenks. 
Washington, D. C. 

Note. The writer was at Lac Courte Oreille Reservation, Sawyer County, 
Wisconsin, four weeks in September and October, 1899, getting photographs and 
folk-tales to further illustrate a memoir, " The Wild Rice Gatherers of the 
Upper Lakes," to appear in The ig/h Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Washington, D. C), and he necessarily had to hear much which was 
useless in his memoir. The " Bear-Maiden " was told by old Pa-skin', an Ojibwa 
woman considerably more than one hundred years old. 

All of the above story, excepting the last three paragraphs, is plainly aboriginal. 
It is a version of the struggle between the Earth personated by the old woman 
with the two daughters, and forms of light, as the morning star, personated by the 
little Bear, and other stars personated by the men searching for the sun and moon 
with artificial lights. The informing idea of the last three paragraphs is also 
aboriginal, but the introduction of the horse, the little bells, and the dishes is 
post-Columbian. 



